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Preface 

This  pamphlet  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a short 
factual  picture  of  the  blind  and  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1951.  The  information  presented  is 
based  on  research  by  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Because  of  the  limitation  of 
space  of  this  discussion  only  a general  treatment  can  be  accorded 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Those  who  desire  further  or 
more  detailed  information  may  obtain  pamphlets  or  other  publi- 
cations on  specific  topics  by  writing  to  the  Foundation  and  re- 
questing such  literature. 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
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BLINDNESS  IN  AMERICA 


Prevalence  of  Blindness 

On  the  basis  of  present  information  and  estimates  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
260,000.  The  definition  of  blindness  on  which  this  estimate  is 
based  and  which  is  most  frequently  used  by  the  Federal  and  state 
governments,  reads  as  follows:  “Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  correcting  glasses;  or  central  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is  a field  defect  in  which  the 
peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no  greater 
than  20  degrees.”  A person  is  said  to  have  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
if,  at  a distance  of  twenty  feet,  he  can  read  only  the  large  type 
which  a person  with  normal  vision  can  read  at  a distance  of  two 
hundred  feet.  It  may  happen  that  an  individual  has  practically 
normal  central  visual  acuity,  but  the  field  of  vision  is  so  re- 
stricted that  he  can  see  only  a very  limited  area  at  a time  and  can 
make  very  little  practical  use  of  his  vision.  A person  who  suffers 
from  either  of  these  kinds  of  visual  handicap  is  so  limited  in  his 
choice  of  occupation  that,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  he  is 
considered  blind. 

A study  of  the  blind  population  shows  a far  greater  proportion 
of  old  persons  and  a much  smaller  proportion  of  young  people 
than  among  the  general  population.  It  is  deduced  that  not  more 
than  to  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  while 
at  least  50  per  cent  are  over  sixty-five.  This  is  partly  the  result  of 
the  increasing  longevity  of  the  general  population,  and  thus,  the 
problem  of  old  age  is  often  added  to  the  problem  of  blindness. 
Available  figures  also  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  more  blind 
men  than  women,  and  that  blindness  is  much  more  prevalent 
among  the  non-white  than  the  white  population. 
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Causes  of  Blindness 

In  1947  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  published  a report  of  a study  analyzing  the  causes 
of  blindness  of  20,591  adult  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  during 
the  years  1940  to  1941.  In  this  study,  as  in  others,  cataract  was 
found  to  be  the  most  frequently  reported  type  of  eye  defect  caus- 
ing blindness  (24.4  per  cent).  Optic  nerve  atrophy  (12.8  per  cent) 
and  glaucoma  (11.7  per  cent)  also  rank  high  as  eye  conditions 
responsible  for  blindness.  These  samples  are  not  representative  of 
the  entire  blind  population,  but  an  analysis  of  the  findings  indi- 
cates where  emphasis  on  prevention  must  be  placed.  The  etiologi- 
cal factors  are,  however,  of  interest.  Medical  science  does  not  know 
what  causes  most  cases  of  senile  cataract  and  glaucoma,  which  to- 
gether are  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  all  blindness  in  the 
older  age  group.  Furthermore,  medical  science  so  far  has  not  been 
able  to  determine  what  causes  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a condition 
developing  most  frequently  in  prematurely  born  infants.  The  in- 
creased number  of  prematurely  born  babies  who  survive  due  to 
improved  medical  care  has  put  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  the  fore- 
front as  a cause  of  blindness  among  preschool  children. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  for  years  collected  data  on  causes 
of  blindness  among  blind  school  children.  In  this  group,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  report,  58.1  per  cent  of  blindness  is  of  prenatal 
origin,  not  elsewhere  classified,  and  19.8  per  cent  is  due  to  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Many  public  health  and  prevention  of  blindness  sources  have 
asserted  during  the  past  few  years  that  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
all  blindness  could  have  been  prevented  through  proper  medical 
care  and  safety  precautions.  This  idealistic  postulate,  however, 
tends  to  oversimplify  the  task  of  finally  achieving  a noticeable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  through  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  prenatal  care. 
These  gains,  however,  are  hidden  by  increases  in  other  areas.  The 
reduction  in  mortality  rates  caused  by  the  increased  survival  of 
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prematurely  born  babies  with  their  high  incidence  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  and  by  the  extended  life  span  with  the  resulting  greater 
occurrence  of  cataract  and  glaucoma,  has  contributed  to  keeping 
the  per  capita  rate  of  blindness  about  the  same.  Short  of  a new 
and  startling  medical  discovery  which  would  trace  the  origin  and 
thus  possibly  stop  the  onslaught  of  such  eye  diseases  as  cataract, 
glaucoma,  or  retrolental  fibroplasia,  this  rate  is,  unfortunately,  not 
likely  to  change  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

Education  of  the  Young  Blind 

Education  of  the  blind  begins,  as  with  the  seeing,  in  the  pre- 
school age  group.  There  are  throughout  the  country  a few  nurs- 
eries for  blind  babies,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
a blind  child  of  preschool  age  is  better  off  in  the  normal  atmos- 
phere of  his  own  home.  The  special  attention  which  he  needs  can 
usually  be  given  by  his  parents  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of 
specially-trained  visiting  teachers  or  field  workers.  A number  of 
state  legislatures  have  appropriated  funds  for  this  form  of  parent 
education. 

Blind  children  of  school  age  require  for  their  education  special 
equipment  as  well  as  application  of  special  educational  methods. 
Books  in  braille  to  be  read  by  touch,  special  devices  for  mathe- 
matics, embossed  maps  for  geography,  and  other  tactual  devices 
are  necessary.  In  general,  educational  techniques  utilizing  touch 
and  hearing  instead  of  sight  must  be  employed.  It  also  must  be 
recognized  that  a child  who  cannot  see  needs  additional  stimula- 
tion and  a wealth  of  first-hand  experiences  if  he  is  to  gain  a real 
knowledge  of  his  environment. 

Blind  children  are  educated  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
or  in  special  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  world  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1784 
by  Valentin  Haiiy,  who  also  pioneered  in  printing  books  for  the 
blind.  In  the  United  States  three  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
were  established  about  the  year  1832,  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  respectively.  These  schools  were  privately  endowed, 
but  they  have  received  state  support  almost  from  the  start,  and  are 
now  under  the  supervision  of  their  respective  state  departments  of 
education.  The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  America  wholly  sup- 
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ported  and  managed  by  the  state  was  opened  in  Ohio  in  1837. 
There  are  now  fifty-two  residential  schools  for  the  blind  with  an 
approximate  enrollment  of  5,300,  distributed  over  forty  states, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  remaining  states  educate  their  blind 
children  in  a similar  school  in  a neighboring  state,  or  the  children 
attend  special  classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  were  opened  in  Chicago 
in  1 900.  At  present  a total  of  twenty-five  cities  in  ten  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  conduct  such  classes  with  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  500  pupils.  The  braille  class  in  a public  school  is 
assigned  its  own  room  with  a special  teacher  to  assist  the  blind 
pupils,  but  most  of  the  work  and  all  recitations  are  done  in  the 
regular  classroom. 

Since  1879  Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  provide  books  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  schools  for  the  blind.  At  present  the  annual 
appropriation  totals  $125,000,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  sum  will 
be  increased  by  the  82nd  Congress.  This  material  is  distributed 
to  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  on  a quota  system,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  respective  pupil  enrollment. 

Many  blind  students  leave  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
at  high  school  age  and  continue  their  education  in  the  public 
schools,  or  they  attend  public  high  school  while  residing  at  the 
school  for  the  blind.  They  often  go  on  to  college  where  they  fol- 
low the  regular  curriculum  in  competition  with  seeing  students. 
Some  of  the  required  textbooks  are  available  in  braille  or  can  be 
transcribed  especially  for  the  blind  student  or  recorded  for  him 
on  various  recording  devices  by  volunteer  workers.  A number  of 
states  have  special  legislation  providing  funds  for  payment  of 
readers. 


Reading  and  Literature 

Valentin  Haiiy,  the  founder  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
Paris  in  1784,  also  was  the  printer  of  the  first  books  for  the  blind 
in  an  embossed  type  devised  by  him.  During  the  years  following 
other  systems  of  embossed  printing  appeared,  but  it  was  Louis 
Braille,  a blind  teacher  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  who 
really  opened  up  the  world  of  reading  to  the  blind  through  the 
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system  of  printing  for  the  blind  named  for  him.  Braille  is  a code 
system  utilizing  one  or  more  dots  in  various  positions  within  a 
so-called  “braille  cell”.  Since  the  braille  cell  has  a maximum  of 
six  dots,  the  braille  code  permits  a total  of  sixty-three  characters 
including  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  other  characters  include 
such  contracted  symbols  as  those  representing  “and”;  “for”;  “the”; 
etc.  Braille  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  read  by  touch 
than  embossed  letters,  and  may  be  written  by  hand  with  a simple 
device  known  as  a braille  slate  and  stylus.  Braille  may  also  be  used 
for  musical  notation  and  for  mathematical  and  chemical  symbols. 
In  the  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  braille  has 
supplanted  practically  all  other  systems  of  printing  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  entire  world.  (Moon  type,  a form  of  line  type,  is 
still  used  by  some  older  blind  persons  who  find  the  learning  of 
braille  too  difficult.)  To  save  space  special  contractions  have  been 
developed  in  various  languages.  A conference  of  American  and 
British  experts  which  took  place  in  London  in  1932  brought  about 
an  agreement  that  Standard  English  braille  employing  a certain 
number  of  contractions  should  be  used  in  all  English-speaking 
countries.  Thus  books  printed  in  England  can  be  read  by  Ameri- 
can readers  and  vice  versa. 

Many  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  become  blind  late  in 
life,  are  unable  to  learn  to  read  braille  fast  enough  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  and  for  them  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
developed  the  “Talking  Book”,  a long-playing  phonograph  record 
requiring  a special  reproducer,  the  “Talking  Book  machine.”  The 
titles  to  be  recorded  are  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
advice  from  a committee  of  book  critics,  librarians,  and  blind 
readers.  A considerable  number  of  popular  books  as  well  as  many 
classics  are  now  available  as  Talking  Books,  and  this  medium  of 
reading  for  the  blind  is  proving  increasingly  popular. 

Books  published  in  embossed  type  or  on  sound  records  are  ex- 
pensive to  produce  mainly  because  of  the  limited  demand.  Li- 
braries for  the  blind,  therefore,  for  years  were  unable  to  give  ade- 
quate service  to  the  blind  readers  in  this  country.  In  recognition 
of  this  deficiency.  Congress  in  1931  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot  law 
which  authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  books  for  the  adult  blind.  This  amount 
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has  been  increased  through  various  amendments,  the  last  one 
(1946)  authorizing  an  annual  amount  of  $1,125,000,  although  the 
actual  appropriation  usually  is  slightly  lower.  Not  more  than 
$200,000  of  this  amount  may  be  spent  for  books  in  raised  print 
and  the  remainder  for  Talking  Book  records  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  of  government-owned  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines. The  Library  of  Congress  has  selected  27  libraries  through- 
out the  country  to  serve  as  distributing  libraries,  and  the  braille 
and  Talking  Books  go  from  these  libraries  to  the  blind  readers 
and  back  to  the  libraries  postage  free  under  a special  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Postal  Laws. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  furnished  through  the  libraries  for 
the  blind,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  periodicals  published  in 
raised  print,  mostly  by  private  organizations.  The  majority  of 
these  magazines  are  sent  free  to  a blind  reader. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Adult  Blind 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  after  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  for  them,  the  problem  is  one  of  adjustment  and 
reeducation.  The  first  attempt  in  this  line,  called  home  teaching, 
was  initiated  in  Scotland  and  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Originally  limited  chiefly  to  giving  religious  con- 
solation and  instruction  in  reading,  the  home  teachers  today  are 
trained  workers  of  many  skills  who  are  employed  by  most  state 
and  many  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  their  services 
are  considered  a most  important  part  of  the  functions  of  these 
agencies. 

Influenced  by  the  success  of  the  adjustment  center  set  up  by 
the  United  States  Army  at  Avon,  Connecticut  for  blinded  service 
men  of  World  War  II,  many  voluntary  and  state  agencies  have 
opened  centers  for  vocational  and  social  diagnosis  and  adjustment 
of  the  newly  blind  and  other  blind  persons  who  can  benefit  from 
such  services. 

There  are  many  opinions  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  percentage 
of  blind  persons  who  are  capable  of  employment,  most  of  them 
ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are,  however,  no 
valid  statistics  available  on  the  subject.  Furthermore,  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  way  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  the  employable  blind  are 
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at  present  employed,  since  any  figures  presented  cover  only  a small 
group  of  rehabilitated  blind  persons  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
typical  for  the  total  blind  population. 

Federal  legislative  action  in  recent  years  has  brought  about 
changes  of  great  significance  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind,  especially  through  the  passage  in  1943  of  the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act,  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1920.  According  to  this  act  the  Federal  government 
assumes  the  necessary  state  administrative  cost  and  the  cost  of  vo- 
cational counseling  and  placement,  while  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  and  vocational  training  (including  transportation  and 
maintenance  during  training,  tools,  and  so  forth)  are  shared  by 
the  state  and  Federal  governments.  The  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  vested  in  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind,  if  this  agency  meets  certain  Federal  require- 
ments and  is  authorized  to  render  such  services.  Where  there  is  no 
state  agency  for  the  blind  meeting  all  requirements,  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  re- 
ports several  thousand  blind  persons  as  being  rehabilitated  into 
employment  during  each  year. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936,  administered  since  1946 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  authorizes  the  opera- 
tion of  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  and 
more  than  one  thousand  vending  stands  are  now  being  operated  by 
blind  persons  in  public  and  private  buildings.  The  Business  Enter- 
prises Program  for  the  Blind,  authorized  by  annual  appropriations 
and  administered  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
makes  Federal  funds  available  for  part  of  the  costs  of  vending 
stands  and  other  equipment  controlled  by  state  agencies  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

If  reeducation  and  rehabilitation  succeed,  the  blind  person  takes 
his  place  in  agriculture,  business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 
There  are,  however,  a number  of  blind  people  whose  working 
capacity,  for  one  or  another  reason,  remains  below  that  required 
for  successful  competition  in  the  open  market.  Some  of  these 
people  are  employed  in  special  workshops  or  in  home  industries 
programs.  There  are  at  present  over  one  hundred  sheltered  work- 


shops  for  the  blind  under  private  and  public  management.  The 
Federal  government  cooperates  in  providing  a market  for  blind- 
made  articles  under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  passed  in  1938,  which 
requires  that  Federal  departments  under  certain  conditions  pur- 
chase their  brooms,  mops,  pillowcases,  and  other  suitable  com- 
modities from  workshops  for  the  blind  at  a fair  market  price. 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been  set  up  to  act  in  a liaison 
capacity  between  Federal  and  other  purchasing  agents  and  the 
various  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Public  Assistance 

Under  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  in  1935  and 
amended  several  times  since,  the  Federal  government  is  helping 
the  states  provide  assistance  for  the  needy  blind.  This  program  is 
directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  administered  by 
the  states  with  Federal  cooperation  and  financial  assistance.  Forty- 
seven  Federally-approved  state  plans  for  aid  to  the  plan,  including 
those  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  are  in  operation 
under  the  Act.  The  maximum  monthly  payment  subject  to  Fed- 
eral participation  is  $50,  and,  according  to  the  1950  amendments 
to  the  Act,  within  this  maximum  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  is 
three-fourths  of  the  first  $20  and  one-half  of  the  balance. 

The  average  individual  payment  for  all  participating  states  is 
usually  slightly  below  $50  per  month.  The  amount  varies  con- 
siderably from  state  to  state. 

Aid  to  the  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act  must  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  individual  need.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  grant,  many  workers  for  the  blind  feel  that  special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  what  has  been  called  “special  expenses  of 
blindness”.  The  assertion  is  that  because  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  blindness,  it  usually  costs  a blind  person  more  to  meet  the  ele- 
mentary needs  of  living — food,  clothing,  shelter — than  it  does  a 
seeing  person.  In  addition,  it  is  felt  that  the  blind  person  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  would  be  encouraged  to  accept  employment 
if  part  of  the  security  which  he  finds  in  his  grant  would  not  be  re- 
moved because  of  his  first  small  earnings.  Consequently,  the  Social 
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Security  Act  as  amended  in  1950  provides  that  effective  October  1, 
1950  a state  may,  in  considering  a blind  individual’s  need  for  as- 
sistance, disregard  not  to  exceed  $50  a month  of  earned  income, 
and  that  after  July  1,  1952  states  will  be  required  to  disregard  the 
first  $50  a month  of  earned  income.  The  Act  also  includes  certain 
provisions  relating  to  citizenship  and  residence  requirements, 
which  the  state  may  not  exceed,  but  may  reduce  or  omit.  The 
Federal  law  sets  no  age  limits  for  aid  to  the  blind,  but  the  state 
may  do  so  if  it  desires.  A person  may  not  receive  both  aid  to  the 
blind  and  old  age  assistance  at  the  same  time. 

Three  states,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  years  did 
not  participate  in  the  Federal  program  because  the  blind  pension 
laws  of  these  states  did  not  conform  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  the  amendments  of  1950  to  the  Act  these  states  for  five 
years  will  be  able  to  get  Federal  participation  in  assistance  paid  to 
needy  blind  individuals  under  a state  plan  meeting  all  Federal 
requirements.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
pay  blind  pensions  to  other  blind  persons  entirely  out  of  state 
funds.  After  July  1,  1955,  these  states  will  be  required  to  develop 
programs  limited  to  the  needy  blind  if  they  are  to  get  Federal 
matching  funds  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Other  Federal  Provisions 

Since  1943  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  allows  a blind  person 
a personal  exemption  of  $600  in  addition  to  any  other  deduction 
authorized  by  law.  An  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  of  1926  permits  the  railroads  at  their  discretion  to  carry  a 
blind  person  and  his  guide  for  one  first-class  or  one  ordinary  fare. 
The  privilege  has  been  extended  to  a number  of  bus  lines.  Amend- 
ments to  the  postal  law  have  provided  for  the  blind  special  privi- 
leges for  mailing  braille  letters  and  other  braille  material. 

Aids  in  Mobility 

A blind  person  traveling  alone  may  use  two  aids,  the  cane  or  a 
guide  dog.  A special  technique  for  using  the  cane  to  the  best 
advantage  was  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  use  with  blinded 
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soldiers  of  World  War  II.  This  technique  with  certain  modifica- 
tions is  now  taught  in  a number  of  centers  throughout  the  country. 

Dogs  have  long  been  used  as  guides  by  individual  blind  people. 
During  World  War  I the  German  government  established  schools 
for  the  systematic  training  of  guide  dogs  for  blinded  veterans. 
These  specially  trained  guide  dogs  proved  so  successful  that  a 
nonprofit  agency  known  as  The  Seeing  Eye  was  established  in 
1929  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  (later  Morristown,  New  Jersey)  for 
the  training  of  dogs  for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  About 
two  hundred  such  dogs  are  trained  each  year  by  this  organization 
and  are  provided  to  blind  people  at  a nominal  charge.  In  the  years 
following,  other  agencies  for  the  training  of  guide  dogs  have  been 
organized  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  less 
than  5 per  cent  of  the  blind  population  can  use  dog  guides.  The 
recipients  of  these  dogs  are  selected  with  much  care.  The  candi- 
dates are  usually  between  the  ages  of  15  and  55;  they  must  be  of 
at  least  average  intelligence  and  of  good  health,  for  obviously  any 
handicap,  in  addition  to  blindness,  which  impairs  the  student  so 
that  he  cannot  walk  rapidly,  or  any  health  disorder  adversely  af- 
fecting his  vitality,  would  prevent  him  from  using  a dog.  Dogs 
selected  for  training  for  guide  purposes  are  usually  German  shep- 
herd dogs,  though  many  individual  dogs  of  other  breeds  have  been 
found  equally  well  adaptable  for  this  service.  The  average  work- 
ing life  of  a guide  dog  is  said  to  be  about  eight  years. 

Of  later  years,  men  of  science  have  attempted  to  develop  guid- 
ance devices  to  enable  a blind  person  to  go  about  alone.  Numerous 
models  of  great  ingenuity  have  been  constructed.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  them  so  far  have  proved  of  real  practical  value. 

The  War-Blinded, 

According  to  official  estimate  the  number  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  with  service-connected  blindness  is  approximately  1600. 
In  September  1951  this  number  had  been  increased  by  sixty  war- 
blinded  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  Federal  government, 
through  the  Veterans  Administration,  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  their  rehabilitation  and  provides  a disability  compensation  ac- 
cording to  degree  of  disability  (a  totally  blind  veteran  with  enucle- 


ation  of  both  eyes  and  with  no  other  disability  receives  $318  a 
month).  Additional  compensation  for  dependents  is  provided  to 
veterans  when  disability  is  rated  as  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  The 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  and  the  Department  of  Services  for 
the  War-Blinded  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
furnish  supplementary  services  of  various  kinds,  which,  because  of 
legislative  impediments  or  other  considerations,  cannot  easily  be 
obtained  from  a government  agency. 

Those  with  Multiple  Handicaps 

The  problem  of  the  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons  is  much  more  difficult  when  other  handicaps  be- 
sides blindness  are  present.  The  blind  child  who  is  also  feeble- 
minded is  usually  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded 
rather  than  in  a school  for  the  blind,  on  the  theory  that  lack  of 
mental  ability  is  a much  greater  handicap  than  blindness,  and 
the  child  should  be  put  in  that  institution  best  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  major  handicap. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3000  persons  in  the  United  States 
suffer  from  serious  loss  of  hearing  in  addition  to  defective  sight. 
The  blind  child  who  is  deaf  is  usually  sent  either  to  a school  for 
the  blind  or  a school  for  the  deaf  where  he  is  taught  by  a special 
teacher.  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  famous 
for  its  pioneering  work  with  Laura  Bridgman  over  a century  ago, 
has  a department  in  which  it  receives  deaf-blind  pupils  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  More  recently  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  have  established  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf-blind.  In  educating  the  deaf-blind,  one  teacher 
can  instruct  only  a very  limited  number,  thus  raising  the  per-pupil 
cost.  In  view  of  this  fact,  special  appropriations  for  the  tuition  of 
deaf-blind  children  have  been  made  by  some  states. 

A realization  that  the  problem  of  the  deaf-blind,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  deaf-blind  adult,  needs  to  be  dealt  with  on  a na- 
tional scale  led  to  the  establishment  of  a department  of  services 
for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
department  keeps  a national  register  of  deaf-blind  persons,  and 
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through  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  studies  and  promotes 
services  to  aid  their  personal,  social,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

Since  the  early  1930’s  the  Federal  government  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  blind.  These  responsibilities  are  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Most  state  govern- 
ments now  have  special  divisions,  departments,  or  sections  charged 
with  responsibility  for  various  phases  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  their  respective  states.  Finally,  private  philanthropy  has  estab- 
lished many  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities.  These  privately  supported  agencies  supple- 
ment the  services  of  the  state  agencies. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a national  private 
agency  which  was  established  in  1921  to  serve  as  a clearing-house 
of  information  and  as  a consultation  center  for  all  phases  of  work 
with  the  blind. 

To  implement  these  information  and  consultation  services,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  maintains  a research  library 
and  functions  as  a publication  center  for  relevant  professional 
literature,  including  the  magazine  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The 
Foundation  also  publishes  Touch  and  Go,  a special  magazine  for 
the  deaf-blind,  the  Braille  Book  Review  and  the  Talking  Book 
T opics  as  a service  to  braille  and  talking  book  readers,  and  a spe- 
cial catalog  of  tools  and  aids  to  the  blind. 

There  are  two  national  associations  of  workers  for  the  blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  blind.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  two  organizations  is  to  promote  the  discussion  of  problems 
of  mutual  interest  through  annual  and  biennial  conventions  of 
their  members,  and  through  the  publishing  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  conventions.  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  a 
national  organization  of  blind  people  to  study  and  promote  legis- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  situation 
of  the  blind. 
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